DESIGN  AND  VALUES 

GEORGE  NELSON 

One  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  my  childhood  is  the  time 
I  gave  a  monkey  a  stick  of  chewing  gum.   The  scene  was  acted 
out  in  a  zoo  -  I  had  been  taken  there  as  a  big  treat  and  the 
gift  was  made  when  my  parents'  backs  were  turned.   The  monkey 
took  the  stick,  sniffed  it,  let  his  companions  in  the  cage 
inspect  it,  and  removed  the  wrappings.   Before  discarding  these 
he  licked  the  sugar  off.   Then  he  went  to  work  on  the  stick 
itself.   Five  minutes  later  the  cage  was  an  interesting  sight. 
The  gum  had  refused  to  act  like  candy,  and  the  monkey  took  it 
out  of  his  mouth.   Then  he  found  he  couldn't  get  it  off  his 
hand,  and  used  his  other  hand  to  remove  it.   This  tied  up  both 
hands,  and  his  feet  were  called  into  play.   Presently  the  other 
monkeys  moved  in  and  also  became  enmeshed.   In  a  very  short  time 
the  inside  of  the  cage  had  become  an  animated  design-in-tension, 
with  the  chewing  gum  providing  the  tension  and  the  monkeys,  the 
animation. 

I  often  think  of  this  episode  when  I  read  the  papers.   Caged 
within  a  planet  that  has  become  a  little  small  for  comfort  or 
safety  we  too  seem  to  be  entangled  in  a  web  of  sticky  threads, 
and  efforts  to  get  detached  only  produce  more  unwanted  connec- 
tions.  East  and  West  are  locked  in  an  unwilling  embrace  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  last  even  longer  than  a  movie 
close-up.   U.S.  citizens  are  suddenly  involved  with  the  citizens 
of  countries  they  never  heard  of,  like  Korea,  Laos  and  Ghana. 
Whenever  labor  lands  a  fast  right  on  capital  (or  vice  versa) 
another  wad  of  gum  is  planted,  another  thread  springs  out  to 
connect  fist  and  jaw.   I  am  not  sure  of  the  brand  name  of  our 
gum,  but  I  imagine  that  Technology  would  be  as  good  as  any. 

If  you  ask  what  design  has  to  do  with  zoos  and  chewing  gum,  the 
answer  is  "everything."   But  to  support  the  assertion,  we  shall 
first  have  to  establish  a  temporary  acceptance  of  certain  defini- 
tions.  "Design"  is  one  of  those  very  large  words,  like  "reality," 
"sin,"  or  "democracy"  which  mean  different  things  to  different 
people  at  different  times.   The  theologians  sometimes  talk  about 
the  "design"  of  the  universe.   The  villains  in  the  whodunits 
frequently  have  "designs"  on  their  victims.   Then  there  is 
"industrial  design,"  which  is  only  occasionally  industrial,  and 
"dress  design,"  which  would  sometimes  be  described  more  accurately 
as  "undress"  design.   For  our  purposes  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  we  think  of  design  as  a  professional  activity  involving  the 
giving  of  meaningful  shape  to  things.   This  makes  the  description 
very  general,  for  it  includes  areas  like  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture.  I  would  then  sharpen  this  broad  description  by  saying 
that  design  is  an  activity  which  expresses  the  style,  the  living 
rhythm,  of  a  society.   Since  this  latter  description  is  central 
to  my  entire  thesis,  I  will  dwell  on  it  for  a  moment. 
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A  village  in  India  has  a  certain  style  and  rhythm.   The  people 
walk  and  dress  in  certain  ways.   They  use  certain  kinds  of 
buildings  and  tools.   Their  gestures  and  speech  reflect  the  same 
style,  the  same  rhythms.   Even  if  one  does  not  know  their  lan- 
guage, the  designs  provide  all  sorts  of  clues  to  their  life, 
attitudes  and  beliefs.   Archaeology  relies  very  heavily  on  design 
for  its  clues  regarding  the  nature  of  a  vanished  society. 

A  metropolis  in  the  Western  world  provides  similar  clues.   Again 
the  people  walk,  talk,  look  at  each  other  in  certain  ways.   This 
society  also  has  its  style  and  its  rhythms,  and  the  objects  it 
creates,  the  buildings  it  frequents  all  tie  in.   If  the  recep- 
tionist for  a  corporation  came  to  work  dressed  like  the  daughter 
of  a  Uganda  witch  doctor,  she  would  create  a  certain  confusion 
among  her  fellow  workers.   They  would  still  recognize  the  girl, 
but  her  dress  would  not  correspond  with  the  other  images  of  the 
society.   Before  lunchtime,  one  can  be  pretty  sure,  she  would 
have  to  explain.   This  imaginary  situation  also  gives  us  a  clue 
to  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  good  design.   The  African 
dress  may  be  very  good  design  indeed,  but  there  is  also  an  ele- 
ment of  appropriateness  of  expression  that  has  to  be  considered. 
This  appropriateness  relates,  not  only  to  the  prevailing  style 
or  atmosphere  of  a  given  culture,  but  to  time  and  place.   The 
African  dress  is  one  thing  in  a  modern  office,  something  quite 
different  in  a  museum  of  ethnology,  still  something  else  in  a 
museum  of  art,  at  a  masquerade,  or  in  its  native  surroundings. 
Esthetic  judgements,  like  other  kinds,  are  not  made  in  a  vacuum. 
They  require  a  context. 

So  much  for  design  for  the  moment.   Our  other  word  -  "values"  - 
is  easier  to  deal  with.   Values  indicate  the  importance  given  to 
ideas,  and  beliefs.   When  Nathan  Hale  said  "I  regret  I  have  but 
one  life  to  give  for  my  country,"  he  was  giving  expression  to  a 
set  of  values.   When  beliefs  are  shared  by  the  great  majority  of 
a  society  they  become  social  values  and  their  influence  on  design 
is  very  close  to  total.   Even  the  "rebel"  artist  is  subject  to 
social  values:   the  fact  of  his  rebellion  proves  it.   Leaving 
out  the  rebel,  since  he  proves  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the 
conventional  artist  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  subject,  let  me 
drag  out  some  statistics.   These  are  to  be  found  in  Pitirim 
Sorokin's  monumental  "Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,"  a  two- 
volume  work  I  have  not  read,  but  admire  enormously.   The  study 
contains  a  series  of  charts  showing  the  subject  matter  of  art 
works  produced  during  a  long  span  of  time.   From  the  10th  to  the 
13th  centuries,  94.7$  to  97%  of  them  dealt  with  religious  sub- 
jects.  By  the  17th  century  the  percentage  had  declined  to  50.2% 
and  as  of  1941  it  was  running  3.9.   Maybe  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  you  to  count  paintings  and  sculpture  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  information  is  interesting.   What  it  says  to  me  is 
that  social  values  determine  what  artists  paint  and  sculpt.   And 
what  architects  build.   And  what  designers  design.   If  any  of 
you  think  you  are,  or  are  going  to  be  totally  free  creative 
agents,  forget  it.   And  if  it  should  ever  happen  to  you,  which 
Heaven  forbid,  you  would  have  no  idea  what  to  create.   Social 
values  provide  the  framework  within  which  the  designer  does  his 
job,  and  most  of  his  ideas  to  boot. 
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The  first  rule,  in  exploring  the  subject  of  social  values, 
especially  if  you  happen  to  be  an  amateur  like  myself,  is  to 
realize  that  the  last  place  to  get  accurate  information  is  from 
the  society's  spokesmen.   They  are  all  liars  or  idiots  or  both. 
For  instance; 

How  many  official  statements  have  we  read  affirming  the  Soviet 
Government's  burning  desire  for  peace?   Or,  flipping  the  coin 
over,  how  many  statements  have  we  read  affirming  the  American 
Government's  burning  desire  for  peace?   Only  a  computer  could 
tally  the  sum  total  of  these  dovelike  cooings.   Are  there  any 
accessible  facts?   Not  many  for  the  layman,  but  if  you  believe 
what  you  read  in  the  papers,  the  combined  war  budgets  of  these 
two  countries  alone  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  billions  of 
dollars.   This  is  a  lot  of  money.   Societies  only  spend  this 
kind  of  money  on  what  they  really  believe  in.   So  the  boys  all 
talk  peace  but  the  annual  tab  for  war  is  like  $80  billion.   Is 
it  possible  that  somebody  is  trying  to  kid  somebody?   or  that 
everybody  is  trying  to  kid  himself?   Anyway,  to  quote  Russia's 
immortal  Lenin,  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  $80  billion  is  a 
pretty  stubborn  fact. 

I  spent  the  better  part  of  the  summer  before  last  in  the  Soviet 
Union  -  mostly  in  Moscow  -  and  naturally  the  subject  came  up. 
The  Russians  had  what  an  American  could  only  consider  a  refresh- 
ing point  of  view:   why  is  the  U.S.  so  determined  to  obliterate 
the  peaceful  citizens  of  the  USSR?   My  answer  was  "Who  -  we? 
Ridiculous!"   "Then,"  asked  our  Russian  friends,  "why  all  those 
bases?   We  are  completely  ringed.   Believe  us,  all  those  H-bomb 
bases  make  us  terribly  nervous.   Even  suspicious."   One  lesson 
of  this  interesting  summer  was  that  we  were  making  the  Russians 
at  least  as  nervous  as  they  were  making  us,  and  the  cost  of  the 
aspirin  was  $80  billion. 

What  emerges  in  this  self-righteous  farce  of  identical  villains 
and  heroes  is  that  there  is  a  struggle  going  on,  and  that  this 
struggle  requires  very  expensive  weapons  to  back  it  up.   The 
stuggle  is  a  contest  for  power,  and  this  game  is  not  played  by 
people  who  throw  away  their  cards.   The  values  most  highly 
prized,  by  both  societies,  it  would  appear,  are  not  peace  but 
power.   What  power  means,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is  that 
if  you  don't  do  what  I  want,  I  can  and  might  kill  you.   So  we 
(everybody)  preach  peace  and  prepare  for  murder.   This  is  nothing 
especially  new  in  the  life  of  human  society,  but  people  used  to 
be  somewhat  more  honest  about  it.   In  any  event,  this  comes 
closer  to  explaining  why  the  billions  are  going  down  the  drain 
every  year  than  any  of  the  pious  protestations. 

Since  designers  of  any  variety  can  only  eat  and  pay  their  rent 
if  someone  in  the  society  picks  up  the  tab  in  return  for  the  use 
of  their  special  skills,  one  of  the  interesting  facts  of  present- 
day  U.S.  life  is  that  some  $40  billions  of  social  expenditure 
are  being  funneled  off  into  channels  they  cannot  tap.   This, 
however,  does  not  mean  a  return  to  the  garret.   There  is  lots 
of  money  for  other  purposes.   There  are,  for  instance,  the  $12 
billions  currently  being  allocated  to  advertising,  and  some  of 
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our  brightest  spirits  are  dedicated  to  the  task  (at  very  good 
wages)  of  molding  consumer  opinion  through  the  use  of  words  and 
visual  arts. 

Like  any  number  of  other  Americans,  I  happen  to  enjoy  advertis- 
ing.  It  is  a  kind  of  information,  and  the  devices  which  convey 
it  are  at  their  best  ingenious  and  entertaining.   The  status  and 
pay  enjoyed  by  those  who  create  advertisements,  TV  commercials 
and  packaging  is  so  high  that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  here  again  we  have  an  expression  of  social  values. 
What  we  believe,  quite  clearly,  is  that  selling  things  is  very 
important.   The  necessity  to  sell  is  indeed  so  urgent  that  we  do 
not  even  care  if  what  is  bought  is  really  needed  or  wanted.   We 
urge  each  other  to  "buy  American"  even  if  the  foreign  product  is 
better,  cheaper,  or  both.   And  to  accomplish  this  we  will  use 
any  effective  technique,  playing  on  the  whole  range  of  human 
fears  and  desires.   If  the  girl's  toothpaste  lacks  Gardol,  she 
won't  get  kissed.   If  the  man  smokes  Marlboros  he  will  be  at 
once  high  style  and  supremely  masculine,  with  tattoos  on  his 
arms  and  hair  on  his  chest.   For  those  with  high  incomes  but  low 
social  status  a  Cadillac  is  said  to  be  helpful.   All  of  this  is 
entertaining  and  instructive,  and  perhaps  harmless  to  boot  since 
people  have  their  own  ways  of  working  up  immunities.   The  pro- 
blems for  the  designer,  in  this  $12-billion-dollar  chunk  of 
social  expenditure,  is  that  none  of  the  objectives  of  art,  as 
they  have  been  expressed  since  the  beginning  of  time,  can  be 
reached.   The  objective  of  art  is  to  find  a  way  of  abstracting, 
from  the  immense  confusion  that  surrounds  us,  some  aspect  of 
reality?  and  furthermore,  to  express  this  awareness  of  reality 
so  powerfully  that  other  people  will  see  it  too.   It  has  not, 
and  never  can  be  the  objective  of  art  to  sell,  persuade  or  con- 
vince.  Advertising  can  have  merit,  but  it  belongs  in  other 
areas . 

Design,  whether  it  be  in  two  or  three  dimensions,  whether  it  be 
static  or  mobile,  cannot  be  effectively  realized  unless  the  free- 
dom to  see,  to  analyze  and  to  express  is  given  the  designer.   In 
advertising  this  freedom  does  not  and  cannot  exist.   Curiously 
enough,  from  the  viewpoint  of  artist  or  designer,  the  visual 
appeals  which  make  up  so  much  of  our  freely  competing  advertis- 
ing are  not  very  different  from  the  devices  of  totalitarian 
propaganda.   The  object  in  both  cases  is  to  sell,  and  in  the 
selling  process  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  seller  is  especi- 
ally concerned  with  the  truth.   Is  there  any  possibility  that 
the  maker  of  cigarette  X  truly  believes  that  his  product  is  less 
harmful  than  cigarette  Y?   Or  that  car  A  is  really  better  than 
car  B?   For  many  years  our  office  worked  for  one  of  the  giants 
in  the  appliance  business  and  we  must  have  been  incredibly  naive, 
for  it  took  six  or  seven  years  to  realize  that  when  management 
talked  about  the  "customer"  it  was  really  talking  about  the  re- 
tail dealer.   Since  the  retail  dealer  has  little  interest  in 
what  he  sells  as  long  as  he  can  get  rid  of  it,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  manufacturer  presently  loses  interest  in  the  intrin- 
sic qualities  of  what  he  is  making.   If  he  ever  had  it. 
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The  designer  who  works  for  any  manufacturer  whose  products  go  to 
a  large  market  has  to  live  with  the  understanding  that  his  corpor- 
ate client  is  concerned  more  with  sales  than  with  everything  else 
put  together,  with  the  single  exception  of  profits.   The  reason 
the  designer  is  hired  is  to  ease  the  situation  to  some  extent. 
He  must  learn  that  the  customer  is  always  in  the  picture,  not  as 
a  human  being  with  needs,  but  as  a  statistical  abstraction.   In 
this  situation,  as  in  so  many  others,  there  are  no  villains: 
the  "client"  consists  of  a  group  of  worried  people.   If  the  com- 
petition succeeds  with  a  refrigerator  on  which  the  door  handle 
is  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  then  the  thing  to  do  is  make 
your  handle  vertical.   The  problem  is  always  how  to  sell,  rarely 
how  to  arrive  at  a  better  answer  in  human  terms.   This  problem 
is  left  to  the  small  companies,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  up  with 
a  better  solution  and  it  checks  out  for  a  given  market,  the  big 
companies  move  in  and  steal  it.   This  is  generally  described  (by 
the  thieves)  as  creative  product  development. 

The  architect  might  seem  to  be  better  off  than  the  product 
designer,  but  one  wonders.   Let  us  try  to  imagine  the  almost 
impossible:   a  genuinely  religious  architect  given  a  church  to 
design.   I  don't  know  too  much  about  churches,  but  in  the  two  or 
three  dozen  plans  I  have  seen  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  church 
in  the  welter  of  club  rooms,  meeting  spaces,  equipment  areas, 
administrative  areas  and  the  rest.   A  church  today  is  an  IBM 
showroom  or  a  filling  station  with  an  almost  forgotten  religious 
symbol  tacked  on  somewhere.   The  proper  architect  for  a  church 
is  one  who  has  coped  successfully  with  the  problems  of  golf 
clubs.   Or  banks.   Or  supermarkets.   The  only  religious  institu- 
tion left  in  our  society  is  the  family,  which  helps  to  explain 
why  the  most  sensitive  and  moving  examples  of  modern  architecture 
we  can  find  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  are  houses. 
Once  again,  values  have  so  much  to  say  about  what  the  designer 
can  accomplish,  and  when,  and  where.   All  of  the  frameworks  with- 
in which  we  work  permit  certain  freedoms,  but  relatively  few 
include  the  freedom  to  develop  a  creative  solution. 

Another  curious  problem  for  the  architects:   there  is  a  street 
intersection  in  New  York  where  three  buildings  by  three  distin- 
guished firms  of  architects  face  each  other.   These  buildings 
are  SOM's  Lever  House,  the  Racquet  Club,  by  McKim,  Mead  and 
White,  and  the  Seagram  Building  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe.   The  fourth 
corner  was  nothing  more  than  a  hole  in  the  ground,  for  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  skyscraper  had  money  troubles.   In  wandering 
around  the  area  it  became  apparent  that  what  made  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  three  buildings  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  was 
the  vacant  space  on  the  fourth  corner.   Stated  differently,  the 
best  possible  architectural  development  of  this  little  complex 
was  no  development.   Any  building,  no  matter  how  tastefully 
designed,  would  not  be  as  good  as  no  building.   I  am  speaking 
from  the  viewpoint  of  human  values,  involving  in  this  case  the 
enjoyment  of  space.   As  it  happens,  human  values  do  not  rank 
very  high  in  the  thinking  of  real  estate  operators  on  Park  Ave- 
nue, or  anywhere  else  in  our  fair  land,  and  presently  some  poor 
devil  of  an  architect  was  given  the  job  of  filling  up  the  hole 
with  something  that  would  hold  a  lot  of  tenants.   Who  was  the 
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villain?   Not  the  architect,  for  he  was  paid  to  do  his  job  and 
he  did  it.   If  he  refused,  there  were  always  other  architects. 
Not  the  promoters,  for  they  could  not  give  away  a  multi-million- 
dollar  piece  of  land  and  stay  in  business.   Not  the  city,  for 
the  city  has  to  get  every  cent  of  taxes  it  can  lay  its  hands  on. 
Not  the  people,  for  the  people  have  no  voice.   But  another  bit 
of  the  piecemeal  destruction  of  the  city  was  accomplished.  These 
little  civic  dramas,  lacking  in  both  villains  and  heroes,  are  not 
very  entertaining.   But  they  pose  problems  for  the  architects, 
always  assuming,  of  course,  those  rare  architects  who  have  both 
a  conscience  and  sensibility.   The  real  problems  of  architecture 
are  no  longer  limited  to  the  taste  with  which  a  facade  is  manipu- 
lated.  In  building,  as  in  war,  the  minimum  staging  areas  have 
become  larger. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  summer  of  1955,  the  late  John  von 
Neumann,  who  was  responsible,  among  other  things,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  games,  wrote  that  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
a  "global  crisis,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  environment  in  which 
technological  progress  must  occur  has  become  both  undersized  and 
underorganized . "   He  added  that  "we  are  running  out  of  room.   At 
long  last,  we  begin  to  feel  the  size  of  the  earth  in  a  critical 
way."   Von  Neumann  was  talking  technology,  but  the  words  are 
familiar  in  other  contexts.   He  adds,  "the  technology  now 
developing ...  seems  to  be  in  total  conflict  with  traditional, 
and  momentarily  still  valid,  geographical  and  political  units 
and  concepts.   This  is  the  maturing  crisis  of  technology." 

It  is  hardly  a  service  to  a  serious  and  brilliant  man  to  take 
his  words  and  insert  them  into  another  context,  but  I  think  that 
the  "maturing  crisis"  of  which  he  and  others  have  spoken  has  its 
applications  in  terms  of  the  city.   The  city,  like  the  globe 
itself,  is  outgrowing  the  political  and  economic  framework  within 
which  it  grew  up.   Small-scale  solutions  do  not  appear  to  be 
solutions  any  more,  and  yet  the  architect  or  planner  can  only 
work  effectively  on  those  problems  his  clients  will  permit  him 
to  tackle. 

In  the  area  of  larger-scale  architectural  activity,  we  have  been 
diddling  for  some  years  with  an  idea  called  "urban  renewal."   It 
is  beginning  to  get  some  support  in  terms  of  money.   I  am  by  no 
means  completely  up  to  date  on  what  is  going  on  in  this  area, 
but  I  have  the  general  impression  that  Federal  support  for  this 
activity  is  fairly  substantial.   In  fact,  during  the  next  few 
years  it  should  add  up  to  at  least  4%   of  what  we  are  spending 
for  highway  construction.   Since  historically  neither  Washington 
nor  the  State  governments  have  ever  shown  much  interest  in  cities 
we  must  accept  this  as  a  sign  of  progress.   However,  if  one  goes 
along  with  William  White's  FORTUNE  article  of  a  few  years  back, 
the  net  effect  will  not  be  the  enhancement  of  city  living,  but 
an  enlargement  of  suburbia. 

Among  the  things  lost  in  our  time  is  an  understanding  of  the 
really  significant  functions  of  the  city.   The  city  has  always 
been  the  focal  point  of  a  culture.   Most  of  us  accept  this  quite 
automatically:   say  "Paris,"  "Athens"  or  "Rome"  and  the  images 
which  spring  to  mind  are  largely  connected  to  high-level 
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intellectual  and  emotional  activity.   The  great  cities  have 
served  this  function  because  they  were  busy,  crowded  and  active, 
because  they  served  as  points  of  friction  between  divergent 
ideas,  and  because  in  them  the  values  of  the  society  were  most 
sharply  in  evidence.   Now,  when  an  architect  moves  in  today  on 
a  cleared  piece  of  slum  land  and  erects  six  high  slabs,  set  on 
neat  lawns  like  so  many  Washington  monuments,  he  is  letting  in  a 
certain  amount  of  light  and  air,  but  he  is  otherwise  killing  the 
city,  not  enhancing  its  life.   It  takes  more  than  immaculate 
20-story  dormitories  to  foster  the  conditions  which  produced  the 
poems  of  Villon  or  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.   The  city  is  a 
big  pot  and  it  does  not  come  to  a  boil  unless  people  are  able  to 
light  a  fire  under  it.   Suburbia  -  the  dormitory  community  -  is 
not  a  stove  but  a  refrigerator.   Refrigerators  have  desirable 
uses,  but  to  cook  a  great  meal,  other  equipment  is  needed. 

The  most  monumental  civic  example  of  the  interaction  of  design 
and  social  values  in  existence  today  is  the  new  city  of  Brasilia. 
I  flew  down  to  see  it  just  about  a  year  ago,  and  while  construc- 
tion dust  still  hovered  over  everything,  the  form  of  the  city 
was  already  visible.   It  is  a  breathtaking  place  -  you  fly  for 
hundreds  of  miles  over  land  that  shows  absolutely  no  trace  of 
human  intervention  and  then  suddenly,  up  ahead,  there  are  shining 
towers  of  marble  and  glass.   Seen  from  the  airport,  the  city 
seems  even  more  unreal  -  more  like  the  set  for  a  spectacular  than 
the  seat  of  a  government.   Much  of  the  startling  quality  of  the 
project  is  due  to  its  setting,  for  the  architecture  is  by  no 
means  unfamiliar.   It  is  the  architecture  of  the  UN  building  in 
New  York,  of  all  slab  skyscrapers  in  which  the  big  walls  are 
glass  and  the  narrow  ends  are  solid.   Many  things  about  Brasilia 
are  strange,  but  logical.   The  main  avenue  in  most  national  capi- 
tals is  a  street  which  is  given  its  form  by  buildings.   The  big 
avenue  in  Brasilia  is  not  a  street  at  all,  but  a  slice  of  super- 
highway.  Along  the  highway  there  are  parks,  and  in  the  parks 
there  are  skyscrapter  office  buildings  for  government  ministries, 
for  hospitals,  banks  and  the  rest.   Housing,  concentrated  in 
superblocks,  also  consists  of  high-rise  slabs,  not  very  different 
from  the  structures  used  for  offices.   The  image  of  the  citizens 
living  in  this  place  was  not  so  much  of  people,  but  of  bees  or 
ants.   Or  Organization  Men,  which  isn't  much  different. 

If  this  description  sounds  like  a  criticism  of  Brasilia,  let  me 
quickly  disabuse  you.   Brasilia  is  the  work  of  a  brilliant, 
courageous  and  far-sighted  public  servant,  Jan  Kubitschek,  and  of 
two  sensitive,  talented  and  knowledgeable  architects,  Costa  and 
Niemeyer.   The  achievement  of  Brasilia  is  not  that  it  has  intro- 
duced new  architectural  concepts,  which  it  hasn't,  nor  that  it 
has  probably  solved  most  of  the  problems  of  automobiles  in  cities 
but  the  terrifying  honesty  with  which  it  has  reflected  the  con- 
tempt in  which  people  are  held  by  our  world.   If  art  is  indeed  a 
mirror  in  which  we  can  see  ourselves,  then  Brasilia  is  a  work  of 
art.   It  is  possible  that  the  general  trend  towards  the  dehuman- 
ization  of  cities  could  be  carried  further,  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  how. 

A  special  element  in  the  dehumanization  of  the  existing  city  is 
that  well-known  mixed  blessing,  the  automobile.   It  would  be 
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presumptuous  and  boring  to  add  to  the  millions  of  words  already- 
poured  out  on  this  subject,  except  to  say  that  if  there  ever  was 
a  symbol  of  the  most  deeply  cherished  faiths  and  aspirations  of 
a  society,  the  automobile  is  it.   We  believe  in  the  automobile  as 
passionately  as  the  medieval  world  believed  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 
To  prove  it  we  have  allocated  close  to  $40  billions  for  new  high- 
ways.  These  highways  will  take  millions  of  cars  and  dump  them 
into  cities  close  to  the  bursting  point  already.   As  these  two 
expressions  of  human  energy  collide,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
city  is  going  to  come  out  other  than  hopelessly  maimed.   Again, 
it  is  curious  to  see  where  our  values  lie,  and  how  we  express 
them  by  the  way  we  spend  our  money.   For  the  modern  citizen,  the 
automobile  is  a  precious,  almost  a  sacred  object.   When  his  dele- 
gates, the  engineers,  build  express  highways,  they  take  every 
precaution  to  keep  the  cars  from  crashing  into  each  other.   There 
are  dividing  strips,  overpasses  and  underpasses,  all  of  them  very 
expensive.   You  might  say  "Wait  a  minute!   These  expenditures  are 
to  save  people,  not  cars."   Saving  people  is  indeed  a  by-product, 
but  I  think  that  the  real  reason  we  are  spending  the  money  is 
that  we  have  a  collective  horror  of  interrupted  motion.   We  are 
acutely  distressed  if  the  film  breaks  in  the  middle  of  a  movie, 
if  a  production  line  stops  for  whatever  reason.   Let  any  of  us 
get  into  a  traffic  jam  coming  back  to  town  on  Sunday  night  and 
the  reaction  swiftly  gets  very  close  to  hysteria.   One  of  our 
most  basic  articles  of  faith  is  a  conviction  that  movement  is 
good,  and  the  faster  it  is,  the  better.   One  can  hardly  take  the 
position  that  swift,  continuous  motion  is  bad,  but  I  do  think  we 
still  have  the  privilege  of  asking,  once  in  a  while,  what  the 
motion  is  for. 

One  might  also  ask,  "if  movement  is  considered  such  a  virtue, 
why  are  the  cars  downtown  virtually  at  a  standstill?"   I'm  not 
sure  I  know  the  answer,  but  I  should  like  to  toss  a  few  guesses 
at  you.   One  is  that  even  in  downtown  New  York  and  Chicago, 
traffic  is  not  at  a  standstill  -  yet.   We  can  still  get  around. 
Furthermore,  when  we  attempt  to  face  the  question  of  free  motion 
for  automobiles  in  cities,  we  encounter  something  like  the  irre- 
sistable  force  and  the  immovable  object.   We  believe  in  motion, 
but  we  also  believe  in  the  right  of  individuals  to  make  money  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.   There  is  a  head-on 
conflict  between  a  vehicle's  need  for  free  movement  and  the 
interests  of  people  who  own  real  estate.   There  is  also  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  the  city,  which  gets  into  trouble  if  taxes 
cannot  be  collected.   Streets  do  not  pay  taxes.   These  conflicts 
can  be  resolved,  and  sometimes  are,  but  the  keys  to  the  solution 
do  not,  alas,  include  a  concern  for  people.   In  this  connection 
an  old  experience  comes  to  mind. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago  I  found  myself  studying  a  series  of  air 
photographs  of  downtown  areas,  and  I  was  fascinated  to  discover 
in  all  of  them  an  identical  pattern  of  decay.   That  is  to  say, 
what  the  photographs  showed  was  a  Main  Street,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  parallel  shopping  streets,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  blight. 
I  then  measured  the  distances  in  the  business  centers  and  found 
that  invirtually  all  cities  of  moderate  size  the  center  could 
easily  be  negotiated  on  foot.   This  suggested  that  the  ring  of 
blight  be  converted  into  a  road  around  the  business  center,  and 
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that  the  remaining  spaces  be  used  for  parking.   The  final  step 
was  to  close  the  center  to  cars.   The  proposal,  described  as 
"Grass  on  Main  Street",  was  fairly  widely  published  in  1943,  and 
the  response  to  what  I  had  in  my  innocence  considered  a  sensible 
and  feasible  idea  was  a  yawn  that  could  be  heard  from  one  end  of 
the  nation  to  the  other.   The  possibility  that  such  a  move  might 
make  downtown  a  thoroughly  delightful  place  carried  no  weight 
with  anyone,  since  there  was  also  a  chance  that  it  might  hurt 
business.   Time  passed.   People  began  to  do  more  shopping  at  the 
new  centers  outside  the  cities.   The  downtown  merchants  got  ner- 
vous.  They  examined  the  shopping  centers  to  find  out  the  secret 
of  their  appeal  and  discovered  that  there  was  room  to  park  cars 
outside  and  that  people  could  move  around  freely  on  foot  inside. 
Now  "Grass  on  Main  Street"  does  not  look  quite  as  subversive  as 
it  did  18  years  ago.   Kalamazoo,  bless  its  civic  heart,  took  the 
leap  a  while  back  and  apparently  things  are  working  out.   Pedes- 
trian malls  may  even  become  a  fashion.   If  so,  I  make  two  predic- 
tions:  the  next  generation  will  heap  blessings  on  us  for  our 
concern  with  the  human  amenities  (forgetting  that  the  whole 
thing  got  going  to  pull  the  downtown  stores  out  of  a  jam),  and 
all  the  Museums  of  Modern  Art,  eternally  suspicious  of  anything 
popular,  will  find  some  way  of  deploring  the  outrageous  sentimen- 
tality of  these  projects.   In  the  meantime,  urban  sprawl  will 
continue  to  eat  up  the  countryside,  smog  belts  will  broaden  and 
deepen,  the  real  estate  people  will  continue  to  fight  anything 
that  resembles  zoning,  and  the  merry  chase  will  go  on.   Already 
the  coastline  from  Boston  to  New  York  looks  like  one  big  city. 
In  twenty  years  not  even  a  hydrogen  bomb  will  be  able  to  improve 
the  situation. 

The  structure  developed  for  the  management  of  cities  has  rarely 
managed  to  do  what  it  was  designed  for,  and  cities  are  becoming 
regions,  leaving  the  local  structure  more  inadequate  than  ever. 
The  eternal  puzzle  in  the  urban  situation,  and  hence  the  fascina- 
tion, lies  in  the  fact  that  never  under  any  conditions  do  we 
exercise  an  ounce  of  prevention,  never  do  we  acknowledge  that 
the  community  has  any  rights  if  "private  initiative"  is  interest- 
ed.  Los  Angeles,  in  the  years  when  it  was  well  known  that 
expressways  between  the  villages  would  have  to  be  built,  had 
well-defined  green  separations  in  existence.   Then  the  builders, 
having  eaten  up  all  the  land  in  the  centers,  moved  in.   Nothing 
was  done  to  stop  this  lunacy.   The  motto,  apparently,  was 
"encroach  first  and  condemn  later." 

I  recall  the  story  of  a  friend  who  went  to  consult  a  psychoanalyst 
about  his  problems.   "Where  do  you  want  to  start,"  asked  the 
doctor,  "with  your  wife  or  your  business?"   "Well...."  began  the 
patient.   "Look,  it  doesn't  really  matter,"  interrupted  the 
doctor.   "Wife  or  business,  it  will  all  turn  out  to  be  the  same 
problem. " 

And  so  with  cities.   The  developing  activities  of  a  materialist 
culture  lead  to  the  dehumanization  of  cities.   The  evolution  of 
the  corporations  leads  to  the  dehumanization  of  employees. 
Turning  over  the  nation's  air  rights  to  a  few  broadcasting  com- 
panies is  doing  the  same  thing  to  audiences.   It  always  turns 
out  to  be. the  same  problem,  because  the  same  attitudes  produce 
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the  same  results  no  matter  what  the  situation.   There  is  a  book 
on  the  mass  media  -  radio,  TV  and  movies  -  called  the  Image 
Industry.   It  should  be  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the  author,  a 
Jesuit  priest  named  Lynch,  finds  that  there  is  developing  a 
"monopoly  of  the  imagination"  in  this  country.   He  fears  that  it 
constitutes  a  far  greater  danger  to  us  than  any  conceivable  mono- 
poly of  manufacturing  or  distribution. 

The  argument,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  material  purveyed  by  the 
networks  and  Hollywood  is  gradually  destroying  the  population's 
capacity  to  distinguish  between  fantasy  and  reality.   This  is 
being  done  through  the  persistent  use  of  material  which  blurs 
the  distinctions  between  real  feelings  and  pseudo  feelings, 
between  big  and  little,  between  important  and  unimportant.   "I 
have  listened,  as  we  all  have,"  says  the  author,  "to  the  sultry 
and  exotic  voice  of  a  woman  advertiser  who  was  throwing  all  the 
mysterious  attraction  of  a  modern  Iseult  into  the  necessity  of 
falling  in  love,  really  falling  in  love,  with  Camel  cigarettes. 
Gabriel  Heatter  goes  into  stentorian,  solemn,  yet  panicky  tones 
(faster,  faster,  faster)  about  the  strength  of  aspirin  tablets  - 
using  exactly  those  tones  in  which  he  has  just  described  the 
content  of  a  presidential  address  to  Congress  on  the  state  of 
the  union.   Once  the  passion  of  Christ  was  needed  to  produce  the 
resurrection  and  the  glory.   Now  anything  can  do  it. 

"There  is,  in  all  these  things,  no  longer  any  difference  between 
the  various  forms  and  levels  of  reality.   Any  tiny  thing  can  be 
made  to  resound  like  the  greater  thing,  and  this  is  but  another 
form  of  fantasy..." 

Since  all  of  us  have  been  subjected  to  this  brainwashing  process, 
and  some  have  no  doubt  succumbed,  I  had  better  let  Father  Lynch 
explain  why  he  is  so  bothered  by  the  dehumanization  of  the  media 
of  entertainment.   He  makes  two  major  points: 

"It  has  always  been  the  mark  of  the  whole  Judaeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion to  take  the  word  'people'  as  a  sacred  thing,  and  not  as  a 
manipulatiable  market."   In  other  words,  he  finds  the  replacement 
of  the  concept  of  "people"  by  the  concept  of  a  mass,  immoral. 
Also  dangerous.   I  quote  again: 

"The  soul. . .formed  on  the  lines  of  fantasy  in  endless  images  and 
rhythms  will  not  even  wish,  when  necessity  comes,  to  look  at 
real  issues  of  serious  importance." 

There  was  an  illustration  to  go  with  this  remark  in  one  of  the 
big  New  York  Sunday  papers  a  few  weeks  ago.   It  was  almost  too 
good,  too  pat  to  be  true.   A  cartoon  on  the  editorial  page  showed 
two  rockets,  both  headed  for  outer  space.   The  larger  rocket,  at 
the  top  of  the  drawing,  was  labeled  "US"  and  on  the  sky  background 
was  the  word  "Freedom."   The  rocket  at  the  bottom,  puny  by  com- 
parison, was  marked  "USSR"  and  its  background  word  was  "Totali- 
tarianism."  Putting  aside  the  moronic  comparison  between  the 
two  countries,  think  back  to  my  last  quotation  from  Father  Lynch, 
regarding  the  dangers  in  our  growing  inability  to  distinguish 
between  fantasy  and  reality.   In  this  instance,  millions  of  read- 
ers were  exposed  to  an  editor's  inability  to  face  reality. 
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Do  any  of  you  find  these  images  depressing?   Does  it  produce 
heartburn,  mental  anguish  or  physical  restlessness  to  have  to 
listen  to  such  phrases  as  "dehumanization  of  cities,"  "monopoly 
of  the  imagination,"  and  the  like?   If  the  answer  is  affirmative, 
rejoice,  for  nothing  comes  closer  to  being  100%  American  than 
automatically  linking  the  idea  of  "reality"  with  the  idea  of 
"depressing . " 

But  do  not  let  us  be  carried  away  on  a  wave  of  national  pride. 
The  British  -  some  of  them  -  insist  that  they  are  worse  than  we 
are.   The  London  Architectural  Review  dedicated  an  entire  issue 
to  the  destruction  of  the  countryside  by  a  combine  of  highway 
engineers,  real  estate  operators  and  public  authorities.   I  must 
confess  that  I  too  found  reality,  as  portrayed  in  hundreds  of 
roadside  photographs,  depressing  enough.   But  the  editors  went 
on  and  delivered  themselves  of  some  opinions  which  were  even  less 
polite  than  the  photographs.   Referring  to  the  composite  man 
responsible  for  the  spreading  of  blight,  we  read: 

"....The  thing  he  is  doing  to  himself  and  to  his  background  is 
the  measure  of  his  own  mediocrity.   Insensible  to  the  meaning  of 
civilization  on  the  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  ignorant  of  the 
wellspring  of  his  own  being,  he  is  removing  the  sharp  edge  from 
his  own  life,  exchanging  individual  feeling  for  mass  experience 
in  a  voluntary  enslavement  far  more  restrictive  and  permanent 
than  the  feudal  system." 

It  struck  me  on  reading  this  that  we  might  do  worse  than  to  con- 
fer on  this  man  -  if  we  could  find  him  -  the  blessings  of  honor- 
ary American  citizenship.   Except  that  he  seems  to  be  bigger 
than  Britain  and  America  combined.   Wading  through  the  library 
shelves,  I  came  across  this  description,  written  in  Spain  in  the 
late  '20s: 

"The  characteristic  of  the  late  hour  is  that  the  commonplace 
mind... has  the  assurance  to  proclaim  the  rights  of  the  common- 
place and  to  impose  them  wherever  it  will... The  mass  crushes 
beneath  it  everything  that  is  different,  excellent,  qualified 
and  select.   Anybody  who  is  not  like  everybody,  who  does  not 
think  like  everybody,  runs  the  risk  of  being  eliminated." 

H.  L.  Mencken,  also  writing  in  the  '20s,  reached  his  own  low 
boiling  point  after  visiting  some  towns  in  the  East.   "Here,"  he 
said,  "is  something  the  social  psychologists  have  so  far  neglect- 
ed?  the  love  of  ugliness  for  its  own  sake,  the  lust  to  make  the 
world  intolerable.   Its  habitat  is  the  United  States." 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  for  Mencken's  ability  to  manu- 
facture pure  vitriol  with  no  more  equipment  than  a  typewriter. 
But  he  was  wrong  about  the  United  States.   We  are  not  alone,  and 
there  is  a  growing  foreign  literature  to  prove  it. 

In  certain  areas,  however,  we  are  way  ahead  of  all  foreign  com- 
petition.  For  instance:   how  many  times  in  a  day  do  you  hear 
the  word  "sell?"   Perhaps  it  isn't  so  bad  for  architects,  but 
believe  me,  the  designer  lives  with  it,   I  am  not  talking  only 
about  whether  this  or  that  design  will  sell.   A  product  obviously 
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has  to  be  bought  by  someone.   But  everything  else  is  a  "sell." 
The  designer  has  not  only  to  solve  his  assigned  problems,  but  he 
has  to  "sell"  the  solutions.   His  client,  usually  a  middle  manage- 
ment person,  has  his  worries,  and  mostly  they  have  to  do  with 
selling.   Including  how  does  he  sell  himself?   This  bothers  him 
all  the  time,  and  he  utilizes  the  aid  of  his  wife,  of  Dale 
Carnegie,  of  a  large  body  of  literature,  of  company  training 
courses.   Exactly  how  does  a  man  sell  himself,  and  for  why? 
Even  a  Cambodian  whore  only  rents  herself.   But  this  isn't  Cam- 
bodia.  Our  brothel  world  is  a  society  of,  by,  but  not  for,  nice 
people,  with  $16,000  per  year  before  deductions,  a  mortgage, 
2.187  children,  1.655  cars  and  memberships  in  clubs  no  Cambodian 
could  ever  get  into.   This  is  the  world  the  designer  works  in, 
and  he  is  not  alone,   He  and  his  fellow  citizens  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  large  crisis.   The  crisis,  like  the  criticisms 
I  have  been  quoting,  spills  over  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.   The  reason  for  the  crisis  is  the  same  one  would  encoun- 
ter in  a  badly  run  factory:   the  machinery  wore  out  and  broke 
down  before  anyone  got  around  to  fixing  it.   The  crisis  is  most 
acute  in  the  United  States  because  this  country  is  the  most 
advanced.   But  Europe  is  moving  into  it  very  fast. 

Historically  we  stand  at  the  end  of  a  period  which  began  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  Middle  Ages  -  a  period  of  roughly  five 
centuries.   During  this  long  stretch  many  upheavals  have  occurred 
the  French  and  American  revolutions,  the  opening  of  the  Orient, 
India  and  Africa  to  Western  penetration,  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, the  first  of  the  total  wars.   Despite  these  and  other 
large  events,  this  half-millennium  has  had  one  overriding  charac- 
teristic:  a  belief  in  materialism. 

"Materialism"  is  another  of  those  big  words  with  many  meanings. 
The  meaning  I  am  giving  to  it  is  simply  belief  in  the  evidence 
of  one's  senses.   If  you  can  see  it,  touch  it,  measure  it,  mani- 
pulate it,  then  it  is  real  and  believable.   Used  in  this  way  the 
word  is  neither  good  nor  bad.   This  great  period  of  belief  in 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  was  different  from  the  period  it 
superseded:   the  Middle  Ages  had  relatively  little  use,  philo- 
sophically, for  the  evidences  of  the  senses.   Medieval  people 
believed  in  God,  in  an  afterlife,  in  Judgement  Day  -  in  all 
sorts  of  things  which  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved  experimen- 
tally. 

Materialism  produced  a  long  list  of  benefits  for  which  we  can 
indeed  be  grateful.   Science,  industry  and  widespread  education 
are  three.   The  record  in  architecture,  city  planning  and  the 
arts  is  nothing  less  than  magnificent.   But  by  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  this  flourishing  plant  began  to  show  evidence  of  a 
variety  of  illnesses.   One  was  labeled  "alienation",  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  soul  of  a  man  no  longer  connected  with 
or  responsible  for,  his  product.   The  shoemaker  in  a  factory 
does  not  make  shoes,  for  instance,  but  merely  performs  a  few 
operations  out  of  hundreds.   The  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
work  well  done  is  thus  cut  down  by  perhaps  98%,  and  emotional 
damageis  the  result.   This  disease  has  reached  enormous  propor- 
tions in  our  time,  and  it  has  been  described  in  many  ways  by 
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many  people.   A  common  expression  of  it  is  irresponsibility.   In 
an  issue  of  LIFE,  an  advertising  executive  put  it  this  way: 

"This  country  is  experiencing  the  great  era  of  the  goof-off;  the 
age  of  the  half-done  job,  it  is  populated  with  laundrymen  who 
won't  iron  shirts;  with  waiters  who  won't  serve;  with  carpenters 
who  will  come  around  someday,  maybe;  with  executives  whose  minds 
are  on  the  golf  course;  with  teachers  who  demand  a  single  salary 
so  that  achievement  cannot  be  rewarded;  with  students  who  take 
cinch  courses.  The  land,  from  coast  to  coast,  has  been  enjoying 
a  crusade  away  from  responsibility." 

The  causes  for  this  situation  -  famililar  to  all  of  us  -  are  far 
more  complex  than  the  single,  century-old  fact  of  alienation. 
We  have  to  include  others,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the 
status  ladder  is  reserved  for  manipulators  (real  estate  opera- 
tors, experts  in  mergers,  etc.)  and  for  gamblers  (stock  market 
speculators  and  the  like).   With  these  examples  of  so  much  money 
being  made  so  fast  with  no  visible  effort,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  man  in  the  street,  who  takes  his  opinions  from  the  men 
in  the  penthouses,  should  presently  find  work  a  silly  as  well  as 
unprofitable  way  of  spending  his  time. 

Another  product  of  materialism  is  bigness,  a  phenomenon  about 
which  most  Americans  have  split  feelings,  a  blend  of  distrust 
and  admiration.   Bigness  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  in  our 
standard  of  living,  but  its  negative  aspects  in  the  last  few 
decades  have  occupied  a  growing  sector  of  the  national  landscape. 
It  used  to  be  asserted,  with  some  justice,  that  big  private 
enterprise  made  for  the  fastest  industrial  growth,  a  claim  that 
no  longer  appears  to  be  valid.   There  has  always  been  a  feeling 
that  big  private  enterprise  was  more  trustworthy  than  big  govern- 
ment:  now  we  have  to  send  corporate  vice  presidents  to  jail  for 
fraud.   It  is  part  of  the  American  credo  that  competition  is 
good  for  everyone,  but  in  the  automobile  industry  this  is  true 
only  if  we  make  the  competition  international:   the  Detroit 
product  by  itself  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  competitive  in  any 
real  sense. 

Materialism  has  also  produced  "the  masses"  as  a  replacement  for 
"the  people",  a  phenomenon  commented  on  by  the  Spanish  philoso- 
pher Ortega  y  Gasset  in  his  "Revolt  of  the  Masses,"  published  in 
1930.   He  saw  mankind  divided  into  classes,  not  the  workers  and 
exploiters  of  Marxism,  but  something  quite  different: 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  most  radical  division 
it  is  possible  to  make  of  humanity  is  that  which  splits  it  into 
two  classes  of  creatures:   those  who  make  great  demands  on  them- 
selves, piling  up  difficulties  and  duties;  and  those  who  demand 
nothing  special  of  themselves,  but  for  whom  to  live  is  to  be 
every  moment  what  they  already  are,  without  imposing  on  them- 
selves any  effort  towards  perfection." 

According  to  Gasset,  our  period  is  the  first  in  history  in  which 
the  second  class  man  -  the  mass  man  -  has  taken  over.   The  crisis, 
as  he  saw  it,  iwas  an  expression  of  this  taking  over,  leaving 
Europe  without  a  moral  code.   "It  will  not  do,"  he  claimed,  "to 
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dignify  the  actual  crisis  by  presenting  it  as  the  conflict 
between  two  moralities,  two  civilizations ... .The  mass  man  is 
simply  without  morality."   And  he  continues,  elsewhere,  "a 
characteristic  of  our  time  is  the  predominance,  even  in  groups 
traditionally  selective,  of  the  mass  and  the  vulgar."   We  are 
all  free  to  disagree  with  these  views,  but  they  do  seem  to  shed 
some  light  on  what  has  happened  to  the  mass  media  such  as  film 
and  TV,  to  the  newspapers  and  the  big  magazines. 

It  is  frustrating  to  deal  with  these  large  ideas  so  inadequately, 
but  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  taken,  by  work  experience, 
reading  and  observation  is  that  materialism,  having  exhausted 
its  stock  of  benefits  to  the  race,  has  produced  in  its  old  age, 
a  widespread  sickness.   We  diagnose  the  sickness  by  charting  its 
anti-human  manifestations,  which  are  legion.   And  we  can  then 
decide,  with  a  modicum  of  objectivity,  the  extent  to  which  we 
ourselves  are  infected.   For  in  this  far-flung  contemporary 
plague  of  the  soul,  no  man  is  an  island. 

At  this  point  you  have  the  body  of  my  argument  and  it  is  now  time 
for  the  apologies.   Apologies  for  talking  sociology  and  philosophy 
without  a  license;  apologies  that  the  story  is  less  exciting  than 
"Gunsmoke",  less  cheerful  than  a  commercial  for  dog  food.  Finally, 
apologies  because  this  is  the  traditional  moment  for  exhortation 
-  you  know,  let's  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  restore 
those  good  old  American  virtues  -  and  there  is  no  exhortation. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  breath.   The  mills  of  the  Gods  are  rolling 
and  I  will  lay  you  5,000  to  1  that  nobody  finds  the  switch  to 
stop  them. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  often  we  Americans  react  to  attempts 
to  confront  reality  as  if  someone  were  deliberately  trying  to 
spoil  our  fun?   This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  daily  brain- 
washings that  had  Father  Lynch  so  disturbed.   I  can  easily  see 
in  my  mind's  eye  a  typical  newspaper  report  on  this  evening's 
talk:   its  title  would  be  "Decadent  Eastern  Designer  Predicts 
End  of  Western  Civilization."   When  big  changes  occur,  many 
things  do  indeed  come  to  an  end.   But  other  things  begin.   I 
have  found  no  examples  to  suggest  that  a  civilization  gets  liqui- 
dated because  its  contribution,  for  the  time  being,  has  been 
made.   What  is  really  painful  is  the  necessity  to  discard 
cherished  illusions. 

We  have  had  this  experience  more  than  once,  lately.   It  is  not 
agreeable  for  the  possessors  of  the  great  American  know-how  to 
discover  that  the  Japanese  make  better  cameras  and  transistor 
radios,  and  the  Germans,  better  cars,  and  for  less  money.   It  is 
not  happy-making  to  see  foreign  policy  produce  nine  flops  out  of 
ten.   It  is  hard  on  our  egos  to  see  the  Russian  production  graph 
go  up  and  up  while  ours  looks  like  a  curve  with  Parkinson's 
disease.   And  it  is  disturbing  to  see  all  that  gold  leaking  out 
of  Fort  Knox. 

In  our  interminable  contest  with  the  Communist  world  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  see  us  throw  away  one  round  after  another.   We 
could  improve  our  score  by  discarding  fantasies  and  accepting 
some  unpleasant  facts:   their  morale  is  higher,  they  work  harder 
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and  their  economic  system  is  a  more  effective  design  for  a  world 
of  big  business.   3ut  we  will  not  face  these  facts.   We  will  not 
even  give  the  devil  his  due,  for  some  of  the  values  emerging  in 
Soviet  society  are,  in  a  human  sense,  positive. 

Preoccupied  as  we  are  with  this  struggle,  I  am  somewhat  cheered 
by  the  suspicion  that  there  is  also  a  good  bit  of  unconscious, 
unwilling  collaboration  in  it.   If  someone  slips  and  the  bombs 
go  off,  both  groups  will  be  responsible  and  we  will  all  get 
precisely  what  we  deserve.   Small  consolation,  perhaps.   But  not 
unfair. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  to  indicate  that  social  structures 
are  meant  to  live  forever  any  more  than  people.   Decay,  in 
Nature,  is  a  concomitant  to  growth.   Destruction  is  an  integral 
part  of  creation. 

People  would  suffer  less,  and  fewer  would  get  killed,  if  societies 
knew  how  to  discard  inefficient  social  machinery  before  it  broke 
down.   But  if  history  teaches  us  anything  at  all,  it  is  that  we 
have  never  learned  anything  from  it. 

It  seems  to  me  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  one  of  the  great 
civilizations,  the  Age  of  Materialism,  is  running  out  of  gas  and 
that  we  are  consequently  headed  for  all  the  troubles  which  accom- 
pany large  social  transformations,  and  perhaps  a  few  new  ones. 
This  does  not  mean  that  anyone  who  goes  along  for  the  ride  with 
eyes  and  mind  open  will  have  an  uninteresting  or  unprofitable 
time.   But  I  am  talking  only  about  individuals.   It  is  always 
possible  that  a  well-timed  common  effort  could  ease  the  diffi- 
culties of  change,  but  the  effort  is  unlikely.   Our  collective 
efforts  are  bent  to  prevent  change.   That  is  what  our  battle 
with  the  East  is  about. 

My  private  answer  to  the  increasing  confusion  around  us  may  seem 
utterly  impractical:   it  is  that  the  individual  can  still 
function.   No  society  is  monolithic;  there  is  always  room  in  the 
cracks  for  a  few  people  who  want  to  think  their  own  thoughts  and 
live  by  their  own  values.   I  believe  that  the  individual,  des- 
pite the  long  beating  he  has  taken,  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be 
stronger  than  the  big  organizations.   It  wouldn't  be  the  first 
time.   One  man  nailed  to  a  cross  completely  snarled  up  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  Roman  Empire.   In  our  time,  one  man  -  Ghandi  - 
shattered  the  British  power  without  raising  his  hand  or  his 
voice.   In  the  same  country,  much  earlier,  Buddha  walked  out  on 
the  family  holdings,  which  were  considerable,  went  off  to  medi- 
tate, and  changed  the  history  of  India.   None  of  these  procedures 
could  be  classified  as  good  American  business  methods,  but  they 
were  effective.   Part  of  our  trouble  is  that  we  don't  believe  in 
people.   Materialistic  societies  generally  tend  to  get  anti- 
people  as  they  get  older. 

Since  relatively  few  of  us  see  ourselves  as  potential  Buddhas, 
the  question  presents  itself:   what  can  the  individual  do  if  he 
wishes  to  function  as  a  whole  person,  and  if  he  wants  to  be 
reasonably  constructive  in  a  framework  that  is  largely  destruc- 
tive? 
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The  first  thing  he  can  do,  I  think,  is  look  around  and  see  what 
he  can  find  out.   My  own  searches  made  me  gradually  aware  that 
some  of  our  best  minds  have  been  setting  off  alarms  for  years. 
I  wouldn't  have  noticed  if  personal  experiences  had  not  generated 
some  awareness.   What  these  people  are  all  saying  is,  we  are  in 
a  state  of  crisis.   Ortega  y  Gasset  called  it  a  crisis  of  morali- 
ty.  Lenin  called  it  a  crisis  of  imperialism,  or  monopoly  capi- 
talism.  Giedion  called  it  a  split  between  thinking  and  feeling. 
John  von  Neumann  labeled  it  a  crisis  of  technology.   Pitirim 
Sorokin  brilliantly  described  what  he  termed  the  disintegration 
of  sensate  culture.   The  words  are  different  but  the  music  is 
pretty  much  the  same. 

What  happens  when  one  gets  exposed  to  a  miltiple  blast  of  this 
kind?   Well,  he  gets  interested,  he  cross-checks,  thinks  a  bit, 
relates  what  he  reads  to  his  own  experience  and  gradually  gener- 
ates his  own  informed  opinion.   If  he  decides  that  a  lot  of  egg- 
heads are  crying  "wolf"  he  does  nothing.   If  he  concludes  that 
the  ideas  make  sense,  he  does  the  only  thing  a  man  can  do; 
decide  who  he  is,  and  where  he  stands.   He  goes  along  with  the 
attack  on  human  values  or  he  fights  it,  which  takes  us  to  the 
question  of  action,  and  here  the  going  gets  rough.   It  is  especi- 
ally rough  for  Americans  today,  because  the  first  thing  we  have 
conditioned  to  do  is  set  up  a  committee,  the  second,  to  hire  a 
public  relations  expert,  and  the  third  is  to  appeal  for  the 
support  of  the  people  whose  ideas  we  should  be  fighting. 

In  individual  action  there  is  nothing  easy  or  glamorous,  or  good 
for  one's  business.   It  is  small  in  scale,  rather  lonely  and  not 
likely  to  gather  any  medals.   It  involves  an  endless  series  of 
tiresome  decisions  on  whether  this  or  that  move  is  pointed  towards 
the  enhancement  or  destruction  of  human  values  for  every  move  any 
of  us  makes  is  on  one  side  of  this  issue  or  the  other.   The  con- 
sequences of  these  decisions  are  sometimes  unpopular  and  they  can 
be  exceedingly  unpleasant.   For  Americans  today,  the  most  fright- 
ened rich  people  in  all  human  history,  the  idea  of  standing 
alone  on  any  issue  is  terrifying. 

Standing  alone  means  not  taking  sides,  which  can  also  be  danger- 
ous.  Taking  sides  in  our  conflict  with  the  East,  for  instance, 
is  safe  and  soothing.   We  can  rock  ourselves  to  sleep  with  smug 
self-righteous  thoughts  of  how  totalitarianism  destroys  the 
creative  element  in  art,  which  indeed  it  does.   But  then  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  see  that  the  same  thing  is  happening  here  in 
many  areas.   We  could  sing  lullabies  about  how  socialism  kills 
individual  incentive,  and  never  have  to  wonder  what  has  happened 
to  individual  incentive  in  our  own  back  yard. 

We  could  take  sides  in  the  current  architectural  argument  about 
which  is  right:   the  pure  structural  expressions  of  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  or  the  decorative  skin  treatments  of  Stone  and  Yamasaki. 
It  is  an  interesting  argument,  but  if  one  gets  involved  in  it  he 
may  lose  sight  of  the  important  fact,  which  is  that  the  question 
of  architecture,  as  the  isolated  building,  is  no  longer  of  much 
consequence.   The  significant  framework  is  now  larger  than  one 
building . 
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This  does  not  mean  that  if  we  are  handed  the  job  of  a  building, 
a  chair  or  whatever,  we  turn  up  our  noses  at  it.   We  can  only  do 
what  we  can  do.   But  these  modest  assignments  might  turn  out 
better  if  they  were  seen  in  a  realistic  prospective. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  of  a  superior  design  depends  as  much 
on  courage  as  on  talent.   A  mediocre  Milquetoast  can  take  a  pro- 
blem and  work  it  through  to  an  adequate  solution,  but  it  takes 
real  toughness  to  find  a  problem,  because  you  have  to  wreck  an 
accepted  idea  or  belief  before  you  can  find  it.   When  Le  Corbu- 
sier  proclaimed  his  vision  of  a  new  architecture  he  had  no  more 
information  at  his  disposal  than  other  architects.   But  he  had 
the  courage  to  see  that  the  buildings  being  passed  off  as  archi- 
tecutre  were  a  lie.   Many  men  have  since  gone  down  the  road  he 
opened . 

For  the  individual  there  is  also  the  matter  of  responsibility. 
The  best  architects,  designers,  artists,  are  enormously  disci- 
plined men,  tremendous  workmen.   Theirs  are  not  lucky,  facile 
talents,  but  skills  won  in  the  hardest  possible  way. 

At  a  time  when  the  organizations  fail  to  breath  new  life  into 
the  social  organism,  the  individual  takes  on  a  great  deal  of 
importance,  weak  as  he  may  be.   Pasternak,  author  of  "Doctor 
Zhivago",  may  have  lost  his  contest  with  the  Russian  government, 
but  the  literary  scene  in  his  country  has  never  been  the  same 
since.   Small  stuff,  perhaps,  against  the  background  of  great 
events,  but  I  have  a  cheerful  suspicion  that  after  the  dictators 
and  the  idea  men  and  the  smart  operators  and  the  get-rich-f or- 
nothing-folk  and  the  what ' s-good-f or-General  Motors-is-good-f or- 
the-country  boys  and  the  fantasy  peddlers  and  the  patriots  have 
pulled  the  house  down  around  our  ears,  this  "small  stuff"  may 
look  more  significant  than  it  does  now. 

It  is  possible  for  the  individual  to  see  to  what  extent  he  is 
infected  by  the  sickness,  which  accompanies  the  decline  of  a 
great  culture,  to  cleanse  himself,  even  to  make  things  happen. 
But  it  is  up  to  the  individual  and  he  does  it  alone.   It  is  not 
fun,  but  his  struggles  have  one  supreme  virtue,  whether  he  makes 
it  or  not  -  they  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  that  he  is  alive. 
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